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Moving 

and bolshevik, refined and coarse, tragic and absurd — they 
have played their different parts in Cass Street, strangely 
unlike but moved always by the same motive: the longing 
to express themselves, to reveal their naked souls. 

If these walls could speak — these walls that we are 
leaving! They have heard everything discussed and torn 
to bits — men, women, poems, theories, tendencies, the 
war, the peace, marriage, divorce, clothes, coiffures, eye- 
brows, the abstract beauty and the ultimate defeat, life, 
death and immortality, the weather and the curve of a 
dog's tail. And they have listened through hours of 
silence, with nothing ringing but the telephone, while the 
editor wrote, in old-fashioned long-hand, countless 
breathlessly-brief notes to poets; or summoned spirits 
from the vasty deep to infuse wit and wisdom into her 
editorials, and help her come to the end with a flourish — 
as now, when she must test Poetry's personality by 
shifting its environment, as she signs a final farewell to 
old Five-forty-three. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

A WOMAN WITH A HAMMER 

The Contemplative Quarry and The Man with a Hammer, 
by Anna Wickham. Introduction by Louis Untermeyer. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

"The most casual reading — if such a thing were pos- 
sible — of Mrs. Wickham's work reveals the strength of 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

her candor, the intense singleness of her purpose," writes 
Mr. Untermeyer in an introduction that makes one admire 
the shrewdness of the gentlemen who chose him for his 
task. And without wishing to disagree, the hesitant 
reader may be permitted to wonder what candor and a 
purpose may have to do with an art. In the present 
case, they seem to resolve themselves into pugnaciously 
put platitudes, like the following: 

Am I your mate because I share your bed? 

Go then! Find each day a new mate outside your house. 

I am your mate if I can share your vision. 

Nor is one entirely ready to question the possible 
necessity of this explanation to the person addressed. It 
is simply that one, as a male in general, has a right to 
a sort of hypothetical intelligence; for a poet is, presum- 
ably, addressing the more illuminated of mankind. 

Nor, again, should a reviewer allow himself to be too 
greatly piqued by a technical insult to his sex; and the 
present reviewer does not purpose to be so. But even 
perspicuous generalities do not constitute poetry, and 
platitudes are not perspicuous; and a perusal of this sort 
of poetry in quantities enforces boredom. This poet, 
like too many others, becomes more interested in the 
reason for her unhappiness than in the unhappiness 
itself; and, having reasons that are commonplace enough, 
there is no subtle evasion in her statement, nothing to 
disguise, however thinly, the barrenness of trodden 
ground. 
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A Woman with a Hammer 

When she essays a more lyric mode, she is equally 

stale, and her staleness is even more obvious to the 

average eye: 

With other thrift I turn the key 
Of the old chest of Memory, 
And in my spacious dreams unfold 
A flimsy stuff of green and gold, 
And walk and wander in the dress 
Of old delights and tenderness. 

In The Cherry Blossom Wand she achieves something 
of a literary grace, perhaps slightly more than that; and 
in Sehnsucht an epigram that is really very hard and well 
done; but otherwise there is little in the book to commend. 
I quote Sehnsucht: 

Because of body's hunger are we born, 
And by contriving hunger are we fed; 
Because of hunger is our work well done, 
And so are songs well sung, and things well said. 
Desire and longing are the whips of God — 
God save us all from death when we are fed. 

Mrs. Wickham's handling of sex-problems is too 
obvious, coming after Lawrence, for serious consideration; 
indeed, her handling of all topics, coming after someone 
or something else, is so. Nothing is so awkward to the 
mind of him addressed as a belated irony. 

"She is, in quick succession, burning hot and icy cold; she 
is driven from fiery antagonisms to smoldering apathy; 
she is acutely sensitive, restless, harassed," writes our 
commentator, approaching his climax; and most of us 
will leave him with the field. Yvor Winters 
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